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Mortauiry Amonest Pies. 


The pig is a useful and valuable domestic animal 
—a source of profit to the owner and a large contri- 
butor to the food of the nation. The State has 
recognised this by providing an Act of Parliament to 
protect him from disease, and the Board of Agricul- 
ture employs a large staff to carry out the regulations. 
During the first eight weeks of 1895 about 1000 pigs 


died of swine-fever, and about 4000 were slaughtered 


by order of the Board. At first sight these figures 


suggest that the mortality amongst pigs has been 


four times as great from the action of the authorities 
as from the effects of disease. The inference might 
be drawn that the pig would be better off with un- 


restricted swine-fever than with the tender mercies 


of the Board of Agriculture. This inference is not 
necessarily true. Of course if the proportion of 
deaths due to disease and deaths due to the regula- 
tions were to remain long as it is we might logically 

refer the action of nature to thatof the Board. We 
ry however, that this proportion will not long 
continue, and that whilst it does we may have a con- 
stant decrease in the absolute number of diseased 


animals. Unfortunately the numbers do not en- 
courage us to expect much success, as the following 
table shows. 
First eight weeks of Died  Slaughtered 

1895 996 4450 

1894 954 7407 
Of the three years (average) 

1892-3-4 782 3584 


These figures do not show such a success as to war- 
rant a continuance of the present regulations, they 
suggest the necessity of a Parliamentary enquiry into 
the working of the Act. 


Tse Exection or Examiners. 


Owing to a misunderstanding on the part of 
the officers of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons a serious error was made in the advertise- 
ment announcing the vacancies. The statement was 
made that ‘‘no examiners would be elected in Classes 

‘Cand D” under the four-years-course. A corrected 
advertisement appears in our columns this week from 
which it will be seen that examiners are required for 
-every subject under the four-years system. There 
are now no such subjects as ‘‘ Diseases of Horses,” 
“Diseases of Cattle,” Class C Practical,’ and 


nominations under these heads will not be in order. 
_ It may be well also to point out that any nomina- 
tion of one person for more than one subject should 

-be duplicated. In other words, a separate nomina- 


tion for each subject is necessary. When a gentle- 
man has the good fortune to be nominated for 
Chemistry or Physiology or Morbid Anatomy ”’ the 
Council has a difficulty in selecting the exact position 
for which he is most fitted. When he is nominated 
separately for each subject his capabilities are con- 
sidered more easily in comparison with the other 
nominations. 

At the election in April three examiners for the 
Fellowship degree will be appointed. It will be 
noticed that the subject for which each candidate 1s 
nominated must be specified, and that a mere nomin- 
ation as ‘Examiner for the Fellowship” will be 
insufficient. The three subjects are—(1) Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery; (2) Veterinary Hygiene and 
Sanitary Science; (3) Pathology and Bacteriology. 
These examiners may be teachers at veterinary 
schools but they must be Fellows of the College. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND GLANDERS. 


These two diseases have many points of similarity 
which are interesting and instructive from a patho- 
logical standpoint, but which are even more striking 
from the view of the sanitarian. 

They are both contagious and communicable to 
more than one kind of animal. The causal organisms 
of both diseases are well known and a good deal of 
their life history is beyond doubt. Enormous loss to 
owners is caused by both. Human life is endangered 
by their prevalence. In well developed cases of either 
disease the symptoms are easily recognised. In some 
cases the disease maintains a latent form for months, 
or even years, and many of these are incapable of 
being detected by an ordinary clinical examination. 

With our present knowledge it is beyond dispute 
that both diseases could be stamped out by proper 
regulations, and that the measures which might be 
successful against one would be equally effective 
against the other. How is it then that Glanders is 
included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
whilst Tuberculosis is not ? 

The answer is simple, viz :—that twenty years ago 
little exact knowledge existed as to tuberculosis, 
contagion not being accepted as the cause ; and that 
the Board of Agriculture has learned nothing for 
twenty years. Even five years ago a very useful 
argument existed in favour of doing nothing—the 
impossibility of diagnosing the least developed cases. 
Mallein and Tuberculin have done away with the 
whole basis of such an argument, and both diseases 
are subject to suppression whenever our authorities 
awaken to the necessity of action and to the advance 
of science. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


LAMENESS DUE TO FOREIGN BODY IN. 
THE MUSCLES. 


By F. J. Tayzor, (student) Royal Veterinary College, 
London. 


An aged chestnut pony, very lame on the off fore, 
was brought to the ‘“‘ Free Clinique’’ for treatment. 
On examination a small semi-solid tumour was found 
on the inner aspect of fore arm just below the axilla, 
on manipulation the animal showed signs of intense 
pain in the region of the swelling, and as no other 
lesion was discovered in the limb it was decided that 
the above abnormality was the seat of lameness. 
As a slight fluctuation could be felt in the lower 

rt of the tumour, it was opened with the Syme’s 

nife while the animal was in a standing position. 
No pus escaped, however, after the operation as was 
anticipated, but a distinct cavity was found on the 
finger being inserted into the wound, and on further 
exploration a hard substance could be felt deeply 
embedded in the muscular tissue, it was at first 
presumed that this was a portion of detached bone. 

The animal was now cast, and after some amount 
of rather difficult dissection a piece of ‘ umbrella 
wire’’ some four inches long was abstracted, the 
offending object running in a transverse direction. 

On a further history of the case being obtained 
we learned that the pony had fallen in the street 
some fourteen days previously, and more details re- 
vealed the fact that a number of umbrella frames fell 
from the vehicle to which the animal was attached at 
the time of the accident, so that he must have come 
into contact with these during his struggles on the 
ground, and caused the piece to become deeply inser- 
ted in the internal forearm ; the point of entry after- 
wards healing completely. 

The cavity was well opened after the foreign body 
had been removed, the upper part of the wound.re- 
ceiving two sutures, and under the subsequent anti- 
septic treatment the animal made a speedy recovery. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of the members was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Thursday, 28th February, to 
consider the forwarding of a memorial to the President 
and Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
respecting the employment of laymen in the Veteriuary 
Department of the Board of Agriculture. In the absence 
of Mr. James Cooke, the chair was taken by Mr. 
A. W. Mason (Leeds). The members present being— 
Messrs G. Whitehead, Batley; H. Snarry, York; S. 
Wharam, G. E. Bowman, W. F. Greenhalgh, Frank 
Somers, Leeds; Charles Steel, Dublin; Frank Scott, 
Knaresboro’ ; Philip Deighton, Riccall; J. Atcherley 
Harrogate; G. W. Carter, Keighley; J. E. Scriven, 
a mar John Nettleton, Northallerton ; James Cooke, 

ro’. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Franx Somers) announced 
letters of regret at inability to be present from Mr. 
Thomas Greaves, Professor Pritchard, and Mr. Collings 
(Otley). He had also received copies of resolutions. 
bearing on the subject down on the agenda paper from: 
the Central Veterinary Medical Society, and the Lan- 
cashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

The CuarrMaAN then said he was sure the members- 
would not cavil at the gentlemen who were responsible 
for the calling of the meeting to hear the views and’ 
opinions of the Society on the impor taut question stated 
for discussion. It was not so many weeks since that 
they read in their weekly Record of a rumour that a lay- 
man, Major Tennant, was going to step into the post just 
vacated by Professor Brown, and thus step over the 
heads of Mr. Cope and Mr. Duguid, two ge.tlemen who 
had done great service both to the veterinary medical: 
profession, and to the stockowners of this country. He 
had gone there to listen, and did not wish to make a long 
speech, but he must raise his humble voice against what 
he might term an outrage upon their professional feel- 
ings. A layman, however eminent he might be, was not 
the proper person to fill a purely professional position, like 
that of the head of the Veterinary Department of the 
Board of Agriculture. The proposal that a layman 
should direct professional men was on the face of it 
utterly ridiculous, and he was sure that if it were carried 
out the nation would be great sufferers in the future, in 
case of any outbreak of disease occurring. He was of 
opinion that the attention not only of the veterinary 
medical profession should be drawn to this important 
matter, but also that, as far as in them lay, they should 
ventilate the matter in all directions. They shouid try 
to get all their members of Parliament to express to the- 
hon. gentlemen their own views on the question and 
disgust at the manner in which they had been treated.. 
They had not only to listen to this rumour about 
Professor Brown’s successor, but certain things had been 
done already. The thin edge of the wedge had been 
introduced by the recent appointment of extra travelling 
inspectors. They had read that a veterinary surgeon, 
having some time on his hands, applied for one of taese 
appointments, and he was told that it was not necessary 
for these travelling inspectors to be veterinary surgeons. 
However that might be, they would all be agreed that the 
Director of the Veterinary Department of the Board of 
Agriculture should not only be a veterinarian, but a 
veterinarian with the best possible qualifications—a man. 
who, with his experience, should be able to cope with: 
preventable diseases—if it were possible to obtain the 
services of such a man. He believed that nearly all 
European Governments, as well as those of Canada and 
the United States relied solely on. their veterinary 
advisers. As to the continent, he had never heard of a. 
layman having been appointed to such a responsible and 
onerous post as that of Director of the Veterinary 
Department of the Board of Agriculture. He hoped the 
meeting would agree to a resolution on the subject. 
There was a meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons on Wednesday next, and he noticed that one of 
the items on the agenda paper was to consider letters in 
reference to appointments at the Board of Agriculture: 
from Veterivary Medical Societies in the country. He 
should be present at that meeting, and hoped to be able 
to give voice to any resolution which they might uow 
adopt. He concluded by proposing the following reso- 
lution, which he explained was practically the same 
roposition as was brought before the Central Veterinary 
edical Society by Professor Edgar the other day er 
“ That this Society communicate with the Royal Oainers: 
Veterinary Surgeons, and with every Veterinary Medic 
Society in the United Kingdom, asking for their opinion 


and sanction for a deputation represeuting the whole ~ 
the said societies, aud the profession generally to wall: 
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upon the Minister of Agriculture; and also that mem- 
bers of Parliament be invited to bring the matter before 
their Constituencies, especially stouckowners, and, if 
necessary, call the attention of the House of Commons 
+o the subject.’”’ (Applause.) 

Mr. W. F. Greenuates said he had great pleasure in 
seconding the proposition. It seemed to him a shame 
that the veterinary medical profession should be super- 
ceded by a layman in so important a matter as the head 
of the Veterinary Department of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Officers in the Army might know a good deal, but 
they were hardly qualified to fill a position in which 
veterinary science was needed. He thought they would 
all be of one mind, that they ought, as a profession, to be 
properly appreciated by the Government (Applause). 

Mr. G. E. Bowman remarked that he should be 
extremely sorry if the Government did not appoint a 
member of the Veterinary Medical Profession to succeed 
Professor Brown. With regard to the resolution of the 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association saying that 
the Board of Agriculture ignored the veterinary profession 
altogether, he thought that was wrong. The Board of 
Agriculture were now paying more to veterinary sur- 
geons than they had ever done—at least, that was his 
experience. As to the subject of travelling inspectors, it 
was a question whether they could get veterinary surgeons 
= accept those positions. He dared say they might get a 
few. 

Mr. Frank Somers supported the motion, observing 
that their diploma would be of little use to them if 
appointments like the head of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture were going to be filled 
by laymen. The resolution might, perhaps, appear rather 
strong, but if the thin edge of the wedge was admitted, 
there was no knowing where the thing would stop. He 
was not so sure that some young veterinary surgeons 
would not like to have bad the chance of being appointed 
travelling inspectors. 

Mr. G. Carter: That would not answer the purposes 
_of the Board of Agriculwure; they do not want ex- 
perienced men: at the present time it is the veterinary 
surgeons who advise the travelling inspectors who come 
down. As to the salary of these travelling inspectors, it 
is not very large, and I; doubt whether you would get 
veterinary surgeons to take up these posts for what is 


Mr. GREENHALGH: Do they do the work for the love 
of the thing ? 

The Cuarrman thought that £350 a year, with travel- 
ling expenses, was not bad pay. 
m Mr. Carter: I should not like to give up practice for 
i 


Mr. Carter said that he was perfectly in accord with 
the resolution that the Director of the Veterinary 
Department of the Board of Agriculture should be a 
veterinary surgeon. He did not think there could be two 
opinions on that point. 

Mr. Bowman said another matter for consideration 
was this :—Supposing the Board of Agriculture were to 
appoint veterinary surgeons as travelling inspectors, it 
would, in the case of swine fever, do away with the 
inspectors appointed by local authorities. 

Mr. J. E. Scriven: It would not work at all. 

Mr. A. W. Wuireneap said he was quite of that 
opinion. 

_ Mr. Scriven said he took it that their principal 
intention on that occasion was to memorialize the 
President and Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to see that a veterinarian, and not a layman, 
was appointed chief of the Veterinary Department of the 

Board of Agriculture. 
The resolution, on being put to the meeting, was 

Carried unanimously. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from p. 481). 


Piace or Next MEETING. 


Mr. Simpson said if the members would honour him 
by visiting his town (Maidenhead) he should be very 
pleased to see them. (Applause.) 

The invitation was very cordially accepted. 


SPECIMENS, 


Mr. Wheatley exhibited a specimen of papillomata 
from a very old pony. 

Mr. Irvina, a small appliance to use instead of a twitch 
for a simple operation. 

Mr. Hanks, the fractured humerus of a three-year-old 
racehorse, 

Mr. WEsTERN, a curiously fractured occiput. 

The PREsiDENT, specimens of forest flies, which he 
said he feared would play sad havoc with the cavalry 
horses if the manoeuvres took place in the New Forest 
as proposed. 

Mr. Stmpson proposed a hearty vote of thanks to those 
gentlemen who had kindly exhibited the interesting 
specimens. 

The Secretary had much pleasure in seconding. He 
looked on it as a feature of interest to have such speci- 
mens brought before them, and was much obliged to the 
gentlemen who had acceded to the request in the 


agenda. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Tue Prosecution or Mr. Lomas, or 


The Szcretary said he had to bring before them a 
matter which had some bearing on their professional 
interests. When he saw avything which he thought 
called for their particular attention, and for united action 
in their own defence, he cousidered he was only doing his 
duty in bringing it before their attention. (Hear, hear.) 
It would be well within their recollection that some 
little time ago an action was brought by the Royal 
Society fur the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
against a gentleman named Boscoe, living in Cheshire, 
and a member of their own profession, Mr. Lomas, and 
it was given out most distinctly by the prosecuting 
solicitor that the object of the case was to prove or test 
the responsibility of veterinary surgeons in cases of 
that description. He was indebted to his friend Mr. 
Faulkner, of Manchester, for full particulars of the case, 
which was not properly reported in any paper so far as 
he was able to find out. It would be known to them 
that Professor !'ritchard and Mr. J. Roalfe Cox appeared 
for the prosecution. When he mentioned the matter to 
their President he suggested the propriety of furnishing 
Prof. Pritchard and Mr. Cox with special invitations to 
be present. Of course they had no right to dictate to 
one another as to what steps they should take, but they 
had a right to complain if they thought any of their 
number took part in furthering proceedings which were 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the body cor- 
porate, and hence his reason for bringing this matter be- 
fore them. It was not an indictment, but merely a pre- 
sentation of the matter which called for their united 
action from the point of self-protection. If the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was to dictate 
to them how and when they were to do their business, 
he thought their ye se as professioval men would be 
put in jeopardy. Mr. Hurndall then read Mr. Faulkner’s 


report to the meeting, and said in his opinion if the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals inten- 


ded to throw responsibility on them for cases which 
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they were pleased to define as cruelty, but on which he 


said they were totally unqualified to form an opinion, if 
they were to be brought before a court of justice and put 
to expense merely on the ipse dixit of a society which 
existed by charity, then he thought it high time they 
buckled their armour together to see what they could 
do to defend themselves, It was not for him to question 
the reasonableness or otherwise of Prof. Pritchard and 
Mr. Cox appearing as they did, but it certainly did not 
commend itself to his judgment that gentlemen occupy- 
ing the high position they did in the profession should 
lend that influence and power they had over a Bench of 
Magistrates in a prosecution the ultimate result of 
which was probably the ruin of one of the members of 
their own profession. It behoved them better to see 
what they could do to stick together and bring about a 
cohesion of the profession rather than to bring the pro- 
fession into disrepute. If that society desired and 
thought itself competent to sit in judgment on their pro- 
fession, as to whether they were guilty of acts of cruelty 
in the performance of certain operations or not, it had 
nothing to do with them, but it was mean and contemp- 
tible to the utmost degree for any Society to attack an 
out-of-the way surgeon and then send for two of the 
leading men in London to assist them in sentencing him 
to what might be social ostracism and ruin. It was 
quite time they placed themselves upon the defensive, 
and with that view he proposed the following resolu- 
tion : “ The members of the Royal Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association in general meeting held at Reading 
on 22nd February, 1895, having had their special atten- 
tion drawn by the Hon. Sec. to a case of so-called cruelty 
in which the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals prosecuted a farmer named Boscoe and a 
M.R.C.V.S,. named Lomas before the Bench of Magistrates 
of Wilmslow, in Cheshire, regret to note the attitude 
adopted on this occasion by the R.S.P.C.A. towards the 
veterinary profession.” 

Prof. Prircuarp asked the Chairmau to put a ques- 
tion to the members present whether this was a matter 
to be brought before the members of the Association ? 
He and his culleagues had neither of them the slightest 
objection to the thing being thrashed out, but he did 
not think it should be brought before this Association, 
because it was absolutely telling his friend and himself 
they were not capable of judging whether to give an 
opinion or not in a case of cruelty. He asked the Presi- 
dent to take the sense of the meeting. 

The majority of the members did not vote either way, 
but five voted in favour of allowing the matter to drop, 
while two were desirous of further discussion. 

Mr. Irvine felt that they ought to have power over 
their own profession, and not let the Society’s inspectors 
dictate to them. They knew the profession had no 
remedy against them, and they put the members toa 

eat deal of trouble and expense, and if a surgeon de- 
eated them he made nothing. 

Mr. Witson, with all due deference to Prof. Prit- 
chard and Mr. Cox, thought it would have been far more 
courteous to the profession, irrespective of that meeting, 
if Professor Pritchard had offered some remarks on the 
statement made, Though it might be ex parte he thought 
they would be glad to listen to his reply. 

Prof. PritcHarp said surely the President and Mr. 
Wilson were not going to put him on his trial. They 
asked him for a defence—let them please accuse him 
first. He put it in a fair and business like way to the 
chairman whether that ex parte statement should be 

ne on with and discussed, and the meeting said it 

ould not. Had the thing gone on he should have 
‘been perfectly ready to explain his conduct in the 
matter, and also the conduct of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and so would Mr. 
Cox. The meeting had decided otherwise. 


Mr. Witson having remarked that he thought Prof. 
Pritchard would have liked an opportunity, the incident 
closed. 

VoTEs oF CONDOLENCE. 

The PresipEent referred to the deaths of Prof. Walley 
and Mr. Barlow, of Reading, and moved that a vote of 
sympathy be passed with both families. 

This was seconded by Prof. Pritchard, and carried 


unanimously. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By T. B. Goopatt, F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,— When I say that I thank vou most sin- 
cerely for the honour your have conferred upon me hy 
electing me to fill for the year the post of President of 
this flourishing and popular association I beg of you to 
believe that it is no mere expression of the few idle 
words, but that 1 appreciate the honour and also the re- 
sponsibility, and with your help and co-operation, with- 
out which, of couise, we can.do nothing, I hope that 
my year of office may prove one of success and advance- 
ment of the associatiou and its members. 

I am cognisant of the fact that I lack many of the 
qualifications that should be possessed in the personality 
of a good and successful president, and I cannot pretend 
to hope to leave such a mark in the history of this 
association as some of those distinguished gentlemen it 
is now, my privilege to follow, but I will promise you 
this, that I will give you the very best of my will and the 
very best of such ability and knowledge as I possess, and 
the furtherance of the objects for which this Associati 
was brought into existence, and for which we ask ake 
band together. 

I am sure you would not wish me to weary you with 
along speech, and in as few words as possible I shall: 
endeavour to bring before your notice those matters that 
appear to me to be of importance to us as a profession, 
as an association, and as individual practitioners. 

I am perfectly well aware that no remarks of mine- 
here, and indeed no expression of opinion from you as 
an association if we were to take your vote on any ques- 
tion can be productive of any immediate results, that is, 
we are not a deliberative assembly met together for the 
reform of abuses, or for the framing of new laws, but 
what we do say may be as small seeds thrown iuto the 
ground, growing up, and iu the fulness of the time bear- 
ing their fruit. 

Had I the gift of oratory to render anything approach- 
ing to an adequate expression of all I feel regarding the 
many wrongs we as a profession calmly endure, both from 
without and within our ranks, I would so stir up the 
hearts and wills of each of you, and through you the 
whole profession, that there should be no rest until we 
were recognised as one of the learned professions and 
were granted all the rights and privileges granted to the 
others. This can only be accomplished by the influence 
we can bring to bear on public opinion. The public 
should be taught to appreciate us for what we are worth, 
and let us consider iu a few words what current events 
are teaching us regarding ourselves, how far we are re- 
sponsible for the unmistakable rebuffs that have been 
given us, and how we may best hope to remove the 
causes 

First of all then I would impress upon you the potent 
force of individualism. In these days of societies and 
associations and councils we are apt to forget that each 
of our lives possesses an influence necessarily for good 
or evil for all with whom we are brought in contact— 
this cannot be avoided. It makes no matter whether if 
is a chimney sweep, or a rat catcher, or a clergyman, oF 4 
lawyer, or a doctor, or a veterinary surgeon, each — 
a mark and exercises an influence in his locality, an 
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auses his vocation to be looked upon as an honourable 
one, or the reverse. 

It is individualism that has made us as a nation what 
we are, and it is said that an Englishman never knows 
when he is beaten. It is the gooduess and the unselfish- 
ness of the individuals that has made the medical pro- 
fession honoured and respected. And itis the character 
of the individuals that has made the veterinary pro- 
fession what it is, and that is framing its destiny. 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


Let us take an outside view of ourselves and ask our- 
selves is it reasonable to expect the public to seriously 
regard us as a learned and responsible profession, when 
as witnesses in our courts of law there are individual 
members who will swear positively that a horse has a 
very serious wound on a leg, another individual will get 
up and swear for the other side that there is no wound 
at all. Or when one member is prepared to go into the 
witness-box and swear that a horse is lame on one leg, 
and a second is prepared to swear as positively that it is 
another leg. Or still again when some wil] declare to be 
an impossibility what others as emphatically affirm to 
have seen. Or still again when the very heads of the 
— are squabbling amongst themselves as to the 

iagnostic value of certain post-mortem appearances in 
disease of the lungs of cattle. 

1 am speaking plainly so that I may lay bare faults 
that may be remedied, and so elevate us asa body. For 
when a qualified member of the profession is reported to 
have sworn in the witness-box that after the lappel of a 
dog’s ear has been cut the roots may be cut about with- 
out causing any further pain, because a part of the nerve 
has already been divided, have we just reason to be sur- 
prised when for attendance at an assize court a veterin- 
ary surgeon is paid three shillings and sixpence per day, 
.and how are we to complain when there are members of 
the profession who accept this sum ? 

This then is my point here, the public value us for 
-what we make ourselves worth, and so long as there are 
individal members who will belittle themselves in the 
eyes of the public so long will the whole profession 
suffer reproach. When we see these things occurring 
every day is it to be wondered at that the public do not 
deem us fit to be trusted with responsible posts when 
there are vacancies ? 

_ Of course there must be differences of opinion between 
individuals, but surely these ought to be settled amongst 
ourselves, without exposing every weakness, and 
foible, and jealousy to the gaze of a not too kindly criti- 
cal public. 

_ Lhave pointed out how the words and acts of some 
individuals may tend to stint the growth of our pro- 
fession. I should not like to leave this part of my sub- 
Ject without pointing out to you also how time after 
time the industry, the integrity, the honour, the charity, 
and the kindliness of individuals has raised them in the 
estimation of their fellow men ; and to such men should 
be given all honour, for it is to them that we owe many 
of the privileges that are ours to-day. It is for us to 

d these privileges on, remembering always that— 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of truth.” 
This brings us to the value of these associations. We 
meet together occasionally and we discuss the topics that 
-8re of interest to us individually and to the profession, 
we make and cement friendships, and we should also 
foster among the veterinary surgeons of a locality a bond 
of union that should and would make us strong. This 
18 what they should do and what we hope they will do, 
‘bat I regret to say that in practice we do not experience 


that cohesion amongst individuals that goes to make a 
solid body. “ Unity is strength” is a grand old maxim, 
but equally true is the proverb “ A house divided against 
itself cavnot but fall.” 

We have briefly surveyed how each of us individually 
may be influencing the growth of the whole. We have 
very briefly touched upon the uses of these associations, 
and now we may look still higher and note how the 
destinies of the prvfession are being moulded by our 
ruling body. They appear to me to be like a certain 
political party in the State, fur ever tinkering with the 
constitution but doing nothing for the good of the mem- 
bers. The retrogade step regarding the Fellowship de- 
gree, for instance, was an unpardonable blunder, Then 
they had an anderstanding with the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Farriers, and so far as I can understand from 
the correspondeuce, this has bven cancelled owing to 
some personal misunderstanding. Thisis avother retro- 
gade step. For the proper registration of properly 
qualified shoeing smiths should surely be encouraged by 
us more than by anyone else, for nv one should be so 
well able to judge of the great harm done to horses by 
bad shoeing, or of the great commercial loss to the coun- 
try ; then surely, as we love the horse, it should be our 
privilege and our pleasure to point out the remedy and 
then to do our utmost to further its attainment. We 
should remember that the veterinary surgeon was made 
for the horse, and not the horse for the veterinary sur- 
geon. And so, not only should our Council encourage 
the scheme but we should each of us ensure its success 
by teaching the smiths of our locality something of the 
anatomy and simple pathology of the horse’s foot. Dou 
not imagine that you would suffer pecuniarily by doing 
this, for these very men would come to you for advice, 
but above all this think of the benefit you would be the 
means of conferring on many horses, besides the saving 
to the community. 

It is urged against this scheme for Registering Shoeing 
Smiths, that men have been registered who were not 
competent. Let us grant that this may have been so, 
these exceptions should not be made a reason for cancel- 
ling a movement that has doubtless conferred a great 
amount of good. I certainly know of young fellows, 
who, by being placed on the Register, have beeu stimu- 
lated to get a thorough knowledge of the horse’s foot, 
aud have made good and scientific shoers. But where is 
the calling or the profession where some men have not 
been passed into it, who have been incompetent? Can 
we seriously say that every man who is privileged to 
write M.R.C.V.S. after his name is a competent 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

The four years’ curriculum is now an accomplished 
fact, but is it a wise measure for the good of the Pro- 
fession ? I think not; for when it comes to a choice of 
placing a lad in the Medical ur the Veterinary Profession, 
and the inductive expenses, and the times of preparation 
for each are about equal,and then compare the enormous 
chances in after lite that the former has over the latter, 
and would one hesitate for a moment as to the ove he 
would choose? This subject has been pretty well 
thrashed out in a recent currespondence—but there cau 
be no doubt that the men we want for useful and for 
successful practitioners are to be found in the well- 
educated Farmer and Yeoman class—and these are the 
men you will now drive away—for they will not have the 
means to spend the time you wish them at College, and 
then start themselves in Practice—aud these others that 
you are hoping to get hold of will betake themselves to 
the Medical Schools. This line of policy seems to me to 
be leading to the ruin of the Veterinary Profession, and 
in the near future we shall see the class of men that 
should normally have come to us pass through the 
various Agricultural Colleges, where possibly, the 
Veterinary Staff will be increased, and the veterinary 
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teaching a little deeper than at present, and these men 
will take our places in the country—with a few Special- 
ists in comparative Pathology from the Medical Schools 
to take the heads of departments, and to prosecute Bac- 
teriologica]l, Pathological, and Chemical enquiries for 
the State, and for Local authorities. There would be no 
necessity in these men to have any knowledge of 
Veterinary Science, or of, animal life—and if we, as a 
profession, are not able to convince those who are 
responsible to the public, that we are better titted to 
serve the best interests of the public than any other 
class of men—we must expect, sooner or later, to be 
supplanted. This is a question of the utmost im- 
portance, affecting our very existence, and one that 
should be kept prominently to the front, if we would 
hand down to our successors the privileges we have 
enjoyed. 

The Council is elected to safe guard the interests of 
the profession as a whole—and its members ought to 
look ahead before committing themselves to any of 
these heroic measures. What we want is something 
more prosaic, but far more practical. 1t should be 
repeated again and again that Veterinary Surgeons 
should be exempted from serving on Juries ; this is a 
matter in which the Council should take the initiative, 
we should press and agitate until it is made law-—if 
every one of us were to point this out as a grievance to 
our Parliamentary candidates at a General Election, and 
the Council at the same time were to take steps, the 
thing would bo done. For it is monstrous that we 
should be compelled to leave sometimes critical cases in 
valuable stock for duties that might be as efficiently 
performed by others, whereas our own work, which others 
could not do, must be neglected. This must be made a 
political question, and we must agitate, and bring it to 
the front if we would get our way, and then, if we are 
seriously in earnest, our Legislators will recognise the 

rievance, and it will be remedied, but it will not be done 

y our standing still and wishing for it—but by dinning 
it into the ears of responsible politicians whenever we 
have the opportunity. It is a question of as much 
urgency to us as veterinary surgeons, as is the Irish 
Home Rule Bill, for the [rishmen—The Bill for the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, for the Welch- 
men—The Local Veto Bill, for the Abstainers—or the 
“resolution ” that we are told is tu mark the ending of 
the House of Lords, for the Radicals. 

We ought to look to the Council, too, to insist, in the 
proper quarters, that when a Veterinary Surgeon is com- 

lied in the interests of justice to attend an Assize 
Gourt he is fairly remunerated—as are the members of 
other professions. When three shillings and sixpence a 
day was tendered to me for attending two days at 
Dorchester, I felt insulted, and declined to accept it— 
telling them to put it in the poor box. It did not cover 
my railway fare. We ought to have a standard fee for 
this, for inspecting, or for any public service. 

If the profession is to thrive, the Council if strong 
enough ought to grapple with the question of advertising. 
There are firms of Veterinary Surgeons who supply 
chests of medicines to almost every establishment where 
there are any number of animals, sapping the very life 
out of practitioners, and not only do they exhibit at all 
shows, but they send round their pamphlets to us, adding 
insult to injury, and yet we do nothing. If we are too 
weak to cope with them—then, let us throw professional 
etiquette to the dogs, and let us each do the best we can 
for ourselves. 

There is one other question that deserves our notice, 
and that is ovr deplorably strained relations with the 
RS.P.C.A. This should not be, but the two bodies, 


having one object in view, the prevention and the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings of the lower animals, should be 
working harmoniously together. In some unfortunate 


cases they have been aggressive, but have the members* 
of our profession always been blameless? I think that 
no one is fitted for a veterinary surgeon who is not a 
true lover of animals, and if he is this it would be 
impossible for him to inflict wanton cruelty on one of 
them. Are we going to sanction or give our passive con- 
sent, for instance, for the mutilation of dog’s ears,. 
because it has become fashionable. I hope not—but 
that we shall be found working hand-in-hand with this 
Society in eradicating from an enlightened and civilized 
people a cruel practice which is but a remnant of bar- 
barous times and peoples. ‘ Didicisse fideliter artes- 
emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros”’ is an old Latin 
quotation which should be borne in mind by every 
educated veterinary surgeon. Personally, I do not 
remember an instance when I have had reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of the officers of that Society, 
though I have had some friction with them, and on one 
or two occasions, when I have thought them to be in 
error, I have opposed them before the magistrates. It. 
requires some tact to deal with these men. 1 don’t 
think we make allowance enough for their lack of educa- 
tion, or remember the class from which they must be 
drawn. One could often wish that they were more 
practical, and we must deprecate the custom they have of 
exaggerating the cases they take in hand. They are 
generally amenable to reason, or, this is my experience ; 
on occasions they have stayed prosecutions when I have 
pointed out to them the facts of the case. Young 
officers, fresh in a locality, will sometimes approach us 
with some swagger, when it needs a little good com- 
mon sense to bring you to a mutual understanding of 
each other. 

Mr. Cox said he was a visitor there by the co«rtesy of 
their invitation, and he desired to acknowledge the favour 
with his thanks. 

Prof. PrircHarp moved a very hearty vote of thanks. 
to their President, to whose address he had listened with 
cousiderable interest, though he could not agree with all 
Mr. Goodall had said. 

Mr. Waker had very great pleasure in seconding. 

The vote was passed by acclamation and duly acknow-. 
ledged, and the meeting closed. 


THe DINNER 


Followed at the hotel, Mr. W. G. Flanagan putting a 
choice repast on the tables as he always does. The 
gentlemen named as attending the meeting were joined 
at the dinner by Messrs. W. Bonny, R. H. Bradley, J. 
Targett, H. E. Cottrell, A. C. Butler, and E. King 
Deacon, visitors, and a most pleasant evening was 
spent. 

The PreEstpENT proposed “The Queen,” remarking 
that Her Majesty required no eulogy when Englishmen 
mettogether. Her reign had been a most beneficent one. 
(Applause. ) 

The PrestpENT next gave “ The Prince and Princess 
of Wales and the other members of the Royal Family.” 
The Prince of Wales, as they knew, took a very great 
interest in all the: stock they were connected with pro- 
fessionally, hackneys, dogs, cow cattle, etc., and _ the 
other members of the Royal Family as well as the Heir 
Apparent set a good example to the public, because they 
were all fond of animals, and supported and encouraged 
the veterinary profession. (Applause.) 

Both toasts were drunk with great loyalty. 

Mr. Wi1son said the toast of “The Army, Navy, and 
Reserve Forces,” which he gave, was one always received 
with respect and attention in the veterinary profession. 
The instruments of warfare were so terrific in the present 
day that there would be no more long wars. They were 
satisfied with the personnel of the Army, and they 
trusted the Navy was all we required, or, if not, that the 


Government would soon place us in our old position of 
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got cause to be thankful for our Reserve Forces, which 
he believed to be the backbone of the country, and he 
was sure they would welcome the representatives of the 
Berks and the’Oxon Yeomanry present with the greatest 
pleasure. 

Sergt. CorrRELL, the Berks Yeomanry, and Mr. Tar- 
gett (late Q.0.0.H.) suitably replied. 

The toast of the evening “ Success to the Royal Coun- 
ties Veterinary Medical Association,” was proposed by 
Mr. Butler, who said he had watched the growth of the 
Association from its inception, and had been very pleased 
to note its steady progress, and to see how well it had 
maintained the interests of the profession, as well as 
promoting union and good feeling. The Society had 
always possessed really good officers, Mr. Walker having 
been its unwearied treasurer from the first, and Mr. 
Kidd, the first hon. sec., having found a most courteous 
and able successor in Mr. Hurndall. (Applause.) 

Mr. WaLKER, in response, said some years ago they 
boasted that their society was one of the most flourishing 
in the kingdom. Within the last two or three years 
some of them felt it was rather decaying in interest, as 
although the number of members had been well main- 
tained, the meetings had not been so well attended, but 
he was glad tosee such a good gathering that night, and 
especially their strong contingent of London friends. 
{Applanse.) 

r. HURNDALL, whose name had also been coupled 
with the toast, said it was a matter of great congratula- 
tion to him as their secretary to see and welcome so 
many friends. ‘The officers had, as Mr. Walker had 
remarked, been somewhat depressed by what appeared to 
be apathy on the part of members of the Association, 


and he trusted that day was a turning point, and that 


the reputation of the association might still be sustained. 
(Hear, hear.) He thanked them for the very kind 
manner in which the success of the association had been 
proposed and toasted, and trusted the good wishes 


_expressed might be realised in the future. (Applause.) 


Mr. Bonny proposed “The Veterinary Profession,” 
remarking that love of animals was by no means con- 
fined to the Royal Family, but was a distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, and one of the proofs 


of advanced stage of civilization to which the race had 


attained, The veterinary profession was indeed a noble 


. one, for no work could be more noble than to alleviate 


the sufferings of the dumb animals, which they all loved. 
They had present Mr. Hunting, the President, Prof. 
Pritchard, and others connected with the Royal College. 
He was quite sure veterinary science had kept well 


_ abreast of other branches of pathological science. (Hear, 


hear.) 
The toast was accorded a very cordial reception, as was 
Mr. Huntine on rising tuo reply. He said he re- 
turned thanks for that toast with very great pleasure 
because it was an impersonal toast. He replied as the 
President of the year, and he did so in the presence of 
three ex-presidents and some members of the Council. 
Few men went into any profession simply from the 
idea of making money. He believed the British public 
did ‘appreciate the profession more than formerly, and 
realised more that it paid them to call in a veterinary 
surgeon at the earliest time. But strange to say as the 
_ appreciation of the public had increased, that of the 
State had declined in inverse ratio. Although in 1865, 
in the cattle plague time, they showed themselves to 
be invaluable, yet lately the State had got it intu its 
head that they might be safely replaced by sailors, 
soldiers, clerks, and “ gentlemen’s nephews.” In the 
days when the veterinary department of the Privy Coun- 
cil existed it was not a political body. It used to make 
Suggestions, and the Privy Council carried them out. 


_ But now the Board of Agriculture was a political body, ‘ 


first in the world on the waters. (Applause.) We had ee by a gentleman who went in or out with the 


Government. The result was that although as private 
individals they were reaping the appreciation he thought 
they deserved, as far as the State went they were being 
shoved more and more into the background because the 
department was directed by political motives. If they 
could once get stockowners to see those things something 
might be done, and by calling attention to the fact that 
the State Department was the only one that did not 
properly appreciate the profession they would be doin 
not only a good thing for themselves, but also a g 
thing for stockowners and for the country at large. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. J. F. Simpson submitted the next toast, that of 
“The Visitors,” who had honoured the association with 
their company. They not only had members of the 
veterinary profession who were not enrolled dining with 
them that night, but also friends of the profession who 
were personal friends of the members, and he assured 
them their company at those gatherings would always be 
acceptable. (Applause.) He coupled with the toast the 
name of a distinguished member of the profession who 
was not enrolled on the list of that assuciation—Mr. Cox. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Roa.FeE Cox neatly replied. 

Prof. PritcHarp submitted the last toast, that of 
“The President and Officers of the R.C.V.M.A.” It had 
fallen to his lot, he said, to be president of more than 
one association, he had been an association secretary, 
and secretary, treasurer, and president to the father of 
all veterinary medical associations. They had in their 
president a popular man and a man of business, and in 
their treasurer one who had done much for the success 
of the association, while their secretary also was one who 
if there was the slightest deviation from the straight 
line would inform them of it. The officers of that or 
any other society were the safeguards of its success, and 
they would be losing sight of a duty to themselves, and 
to the association, if they failed to drink this toast with 
zeal. (Applause.) 

The PresipENT, responding, thanked them for the 
reception accorded him, and for the honour they had 
done him in placing him in the proud seer» of 
president, which he appreciated to the full. He not only 
appreciated the honour, but also the responsibility, and 
he should never forget that he had to represent the 
association in that district, and to the best of his 
ability he should endeavour to uphold the honour, 
dignity and welfare of the profession. He hoped the 
year would be an auspicious one, and he would do his 
best to make it a pleasant and enjoyable one. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Wraae wished to thank the President for his kind 
hospitality, which it had been a great pleasure to them 
all to accept. He was sure every member would en- 
deavour to uphold Mr. Goodall and to make his year of 
office a thorough success. (Applause). 

The Preswenrt hoped they had all enjoyed themselves 
as much as he had. (Applause.) 

Mr. HurNpDALL said those festive occasions would be 
very little but for the kind attention and consideration 
they received from their friend Mr. Flanagan, who was 
always to the fore when the comfort of his guests had to 
be considered. (Applause.) 

Prof. Prircuarp and the President added kindly 
words of compliment and friendship to Mr. Flanagan, 
who was so many years an active member of the pro- 
fession, and that gentleman suitably replied. 

During the evening songs were contributed by the 
President, Messrs. Hurndall, Flanagan, Bonny, Cottre 
Targett, Western, Pitchford, Bradley and Wheatley, an 
recitations by Messrs. Maidment and Cottrell, and Mr, 
Deacon, who acted as accompanist, also gave a brilliant 
piano recital. 
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LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-third annual meeting and dinner was held 
at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, February 
8th. Meeting at 430—dinner at 6 p.m. The President, 
William Dacre, Esq., occupied the chair. About 40 
members and guests were present, among whom were 
Professor Williams, Wm. Hunting, Esq., President of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; Jas. Cook, 
Esq., President of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical 
Association ; Professor Young, Dean of Owen’s College ; 
Dr. Delepine, Dr. Niven, Medical Officer of Health for 
Manchester ; and Veterinary Captain Appleton. 


ELEcTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


Mr. Locke proposed, and Mr. Wolstenholme seconded, 
that Mr. Joseph Hall, M.R.C.V.S., Ashton-under- Lyne, 
be a member of the Association. 

Mr. E. Faulkner proposed. and Mr. Hopkin seconded, 
that Mr. H. B. Allen, M.R.C.V.S., Edgar Street, Accring- 
ton, be elected a member of the Association. 

Mr. Wolstenholme nominated Mr. J. H. Taylor, 
M.R.C.V.S., Manchester. 

Mr. Hopkin nomivated Mr. Robert C. Moore, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Manchester. 

THe JUBILEE MEMORIAL. 
- The Sgcretary read a communication received from 
Professor Macqueen respecting the question. 

Mr. FavuLKNer said it was well deserving of every 
possible covsideration and assistance that the Association 
could give to it. It was the first movement of such a 
character that had been made in the profession. It had 
a two fold object, the first to perpetuate the memory of 
those gentlemen who exerted themselves and succeeded 
in obtaining for the veterinary profession their first 
charter in the year 1844, by erecting a tablet in the 
Council chamber of the R.C.V.S., setting forth their 
names in connection with it; and second, if sufficient 
money be obtained by the individual and collective 
efforts of the members of the profession to’ found a 
scholarship. As to whether it should be for students or 
post graduates it was not decided, but he believed it 
would be decided by the Council of the R.C.V.S. He 
then directed their attention to a few remarks made by 
Professor Macqueen published in The Veterinary Record 
for December 15th, 1894. The Midland Soviety had 
IN £50 to the Memorial and he thought the 

.V.M.A. should give the largest possible sum it could 
afford for this worthy object. He considered a good 
acholarship for post graduates would be of material ad- 
vantage to the profession. He moved that the Associa- 
tion subscribe £25 to the}Memorial, and if in another 
year the Association could afford it the question of a 
further £25 being subscribed should be considered. 

Mr. Locke pointed out that the Society was bound 
for £25 to the British Institute of Preventive Medicine. 
This and the £25 for the Memorial would take almost 
all the Society’s funds. If the members proposed that 
£25 be given now, there was no reason why in 12 months 
another £25 could not be subscribed if they could afford 
it. He stated he would be very pleased to second Mr. 
Faulkner’s proposition if the latter gentleman would 
make it £25. Mr. Faulkner being agreeable, Mr. Locke 
seconded the motion. Mr. Locke also pointed out that 

uestions of so much importance as the one under con- 
sideration to the College itself and to the graduates, he 
did not see why the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons should not endeavour to show the various societies 
and the profession generally a better example. 

Mr. Dacre stated he was prepared to put Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s motion forward to the effect that £25 be paid to the 
Jubilee Memorial Fund by the Society at once. Per- 


sonally, he thought with Mr. Locke that the Royak 
College of Veterinary Surgeons behaved in a very mean 
and shabby way in the matter and they ought at all 
events to have shown a better example. As it was he- 
considered the question should be discussed when the 
Society’s Treasurer was present. This was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Dacre in introducing the question of the recent 
Board of Agriculture Order in relation to Rabies said 
Mr. Hunting, President R.C.V.S. was present and no- 
doubt he could give the members more information on. 
the subject. 

Mr. Huntine said, concerning the recently issued’ 
circular of the Board of Agriculture, it consists of 4. 
paragraphs, and is addressed to the local authorities of 
Great Britain. It says that it is desirable to arrive at 
some definite information as to the cause of death of dogs 
killed suspected of rabies, that the anxiety of any person 
bitten may be allayed. It provides for this by sending 
the dog to Dr. Sherrington. It tells us to cut off the 
head and send it up, and even if the dog has been buried 
14 days you still cut the head off, but the Board of Agri- 
culture recommend experimeptal inoculation with putrid 
matter which has been buried 14 days. Clearly, I think, 
veterinary advisers have had no hand in the matter, aid 
have never been consulted about it. Again you will 
notice the Board of Agriculture are going out of their 
department altogether. When the meat and milk ques- 
tion was brought before them they quietly shelved it, 
stating they had nothing whatever to do with the trans- 
mission of diseases. The other references of the Chair- 
man to the relative position of the Board of Agriculture- 
to the veterinary profession you know as much as I do. 
You know we have only two advisers instegg of three. 
You know Mr. Cope has not got the title his predecessor: 
had. Apparently the Board of Agriculture do all they 
can to ignore the veterinary profession and annoy them 
whenever they can. I think itis time we endeavoured: 
t> stop it in some way and take some action for our pro- 
tection. 

Prof. Witt1aMms said he thought that if the matter 
were discussed at the annual meeting in London it would 
have a chance of coming before the authorities with far 
greater force than from a local society. 

Mr. Hopkin said the veterinary profession had been 
very badly treated, and asked if it would not help the 
matter if the profession brought all their influence to 
bear upon the Members of Parliament and let the world. 
hear something about it. 

Mr. FavuLKNER said he would be very pleased to sup-. 
port what Mr. Hopkin had stated, aud suggested that 
an intimation be sent to the R.C.V.S. directing their 
attention particularly to the matter of the action of the 
Board of Agriculture in the administration of its de- 
partment as affecting the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession, and asking them to deal with the matter and take 
some special action. 

It was proposed by Mr. T. Hopkin, and seconded by 
Mr. G. Gartside Mayor, “ That the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons be requested to take such 
steps as it may deem most expedient to cause a change 
in the policy of the Board of Agriculture, which under 
the present administration is failing most lamentably in 
its work; insulting and ignoring the veterinary pro-— 
fession on all possible occasions, placing men in positions 
for which they have no qualifications, and causing an 
enormous and extravagant waste of the public money 
without effecting the purpose for which the department 
was created. Also that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to all the veterinary medical societies, and that every 
veterinary surgeon should, without delay, lay the facts 
before their local and any other Members of Parliament 
likely to help in remedying this scandalous state of 
affairs.” 
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Mr. Hopkin proposed, and Mr. Mayor seconded, that a 
memorial should be sent to the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons for the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Prof. WiLL1aMs proposed that a copy of the memorial 
to be drawn up for the R.C.V.S. should be sent to the 
president and secretary of all the veterinary medical 
societies in Great Britain. 

Mr. WotsTENHOLME seconded, and the proposition was 
carried unanimodsly. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. James Sumner 
tendering his resignation. 

The SECRETARY was instructed to forward a letter of 
condulence to Mrs. Walley. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESs. 
By W. Dacre, M.R.C.V.S. 


My first duty this evening is to thank you for the 
honour of electing me for a third time to occupy this 
chair. When I think of the 15 years that have passed 
since I presided over the meetings of this society my 
feelings are of a mixed character—satisfaction on the 
score of sound progress wade in the profession, and 
sorrow for the many dear friends we have lost during 
this period of time. As a veterinary society pure and 
simple I am afraid we have not made much advance, 
although as a machive for voting and for political pur- 
poses the society has legitimately extended its useful- 
ness. What has struck me, and must also have attracted 
your notice, is, that although this society is constantly 
enrolling new members the average attendance at its 
meetings is but poor, nor are these meetings attended by 
the very men we most wish to see, viz., the young practi- 
tioners. The vitality of the associations can only be 
maintained by the introduction of subjects for discussion 
of general interest and practical usefulness, and although 
Ido not deprecate the occasional reading of papers of 
important character and scientific interest, 1 do not 
think it is a healthy thing for this society, or any parallel 
one, to rely upon extraneous aid too frequently. Our 
feeling of self respect should teach us that we have 
abundance of local talent to carry on the scientific 
business of this society. I need not remind you that 
the success of a society such as this largely depends 
upon the loyal support of its members towards the 
ofticers they have elected, and it lies in their power to 
make this society successful both from a scientific, and, 
what is quite as important, a social point of view. | 
must apologise for the time I have taken up on this sub- 
ject on which I am afraid | have been lecturing. 

Fifteen years ago I find myself saying “ That the 
formal appointment by the Local Authorities of veter- 
inary inspectors of districts is a tardy step towards the 
recognition of the public utility of the profession, and 
may lead to the organisation of « veterinary sanitary 
service. What is our position to-day? It is this, that 
instead of the veterinary profession being recognised by 
the Board of Agriculture it is in danger of being put 
aside, and positions formerly occupied by veterinary ex- 

erts are to be filled by soldiers and sailors. In fact the 
d of Agriculture are meditating an indignity to the 
profession of an aggravating and intolerable character 
and one against which I hope to see the whole profes- 
sion in arms. We naturally look to ove of our best 
fighters to lead us in this matter, and I dare venture to 
assure the President R.C.V.S. that he will be strenu- 
ously and loyally backed up by the members of this 
society, and I should hope by the whole body of the pro- 
fession, and supported I feel sure by the sympathy of 
the public, in any measures to bring to light what 
threatens to be a serious scandal. Whatever steps are 


to hear later something more on this subject from one 
better able than myself to deal with the exigences of the 
situation. The lengthening of the period of study in 
the schools does not seem to meet with universal ap- 
proval, nor can I see any reason tuo increase an already 
overburdened curriculum, Professor Limont, however, 
pointed out the other day that zovlogy might come in 
useful—when the retired sailor had taken full possession 
of the pleuro pneumonic cow the V.S. might ne asked to 
take charge of an ovster bed. Of the [nstitute, or pro- 
posed Institute, of Preventive Medicine I can say noth- 
ing as I only imperfectly understand its aim and object. 
The practical result of experiments with mallein and 
tuberculin seem to have been extremely satisfactory, 
and there is now no doubt we have in them two agents 
of the very first importance in the diagnosis of glanders- 
farcy and tuberculosis. [ cannot draw these few imper- 
fect words to a close without calling your attention to 
the grievous loss this society and the profession gener- 
ally have sustained in the death of the late principal of 
the Dick College. To many of us he was a personal 
friend, and we all recognised the sterling merit and inde- 
fatigable honest work by which he attaived a high posi- 
tion in the veterinary profession. In conclusion let me 
assure you that I will, during my term of office, with 
your assistance try to maintain the dignity, and I hope 
increase the usefulness, of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

Mr. FatLKNER proposed, and Mr. Juno. Lawson secon- 
ded, that a vote of thauks be given to the President for 
his interesting address, which was acknowledged. 


DINNER. 


The PRESIDENT in most appropriate language proposed 
the toast of the Queen. 

Mr. Locke proposed the tvuast of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the rest of the Royal family. 

Mr. G. GartsipE Mayon, in proposing the toast of the 
Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces, said the duty which 
had been placed upon him could have been performed 
more effectually than he could, but he was supported by 
the fact that the English Defence needed no recom- 
mendation. It carried itself by its own weight. The 
bravery of an Enlish sailor lad was proverbial. Tommy 
Atkins also could not very well be beaten. He had no 
doubt that if the Auxiliary Forces were called upon to do 
anything for their country they would do it well. He 
recited Clement Scott’s “ Charge of the English Guards 
at Kassassin.”’ 

VETERINARY CAPTAIN APPLETON said he felt it an 
honour and a pleasure to respond to the toast of the 
Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces, which had been pro- 
posed and accepted in such an able and patriotic manner. 
As to the Navy it spoke for itself, being England’s first 
defence, and being acknowledged by everybody to be the 
premier Navy in the world. Kespecting the Army, he 
thought from what it had done abroad and from what 
strangers had said that it was the best equipped and 
mauned in Europe, of course, in numbers it was far 
behind, but it was something to have the best equipped 
and manned. Speaking of the Auxiliary Forces, he said 
they could be depended upon in every way. In conclud- 
ing, he thanked the company for their kindness. 

Mr. WotstENHOLME said, “ He had very great pleasure 
in proposing the toast of the Medical Profession, a pro- 
fession which brought out the best qualities of every 
man. In its relation to the veterinary profession it had 
always been of the kindest and most helpful nature 
possible. At the commencement of the veterinary pro- 
fession the medical profession came to its assistance and 
nursed it into its present stase, and he hoped the 
veterinary profession along the line had heen attentive 
and derived sumething from it. That the medical pro- 


taken in this matter should be taken at once, and | hope 


fession was pre-eminent was unquestionable, as the 
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health of the human being was much more sacred, and of 
much more monetary value, than a lower animal. The 
veterinary profession profits by the advance which the 
medical profession makes. He said the position of the 
veterinary profession at the present time was very 
different to what it was 50, or 20 years ago. It had 
advanced, and was advancing, and the medical profession 
was very pleased to acknowledge the advance which it 
had made, and to admit it with pleasure into depart- 
ments which 25 years ago the veterinary surgeon did not 
aspire to, or take any part in. The veterinary profession 
at the present time had aspirations, as well as duties, and 
those aspirations were to do something more for the 
meee weal than it did. It aspired to be with officers of 
ealth in endeavouring to eradicate and alleviate diseases 
amongst the lower animals. He was particularly pleased 
that two representatives from Owen’s College were 
——_ at the Society’s Annual Dinner. He remembered 
wen’s College located in the street (Quay Street) in 
which he now lived. From so small a beginning, it had 
risen to the present magnificent establishment. He 
also remembered an insignificant School of Anatomy in 
Pine Street, and from that small commencement it had 
risen to Owen’s College Medical School, in which there 
were rooms and equipments probably second to none in 
the kingdom for the teaching of medical knowledge and 
scientific advancement of the medical profession. The 
medical profession in Manchester had been most sympa- 
thetic with the veterinary profession, inasmuch as it had 
opened its doors to the latter as post graduates to take 
up any course that could be taken up ty an ordinary 
medical practitioner. In turn the veterinary profession 
ought to do its level best in this particular direction, and 
he felt sure if it tried it would do it. He had the 
eatest pleasure in asking the company to drink the 
ealth of the medical profession.” 

Professor Youne in replying to the toast of the Medi- 
cal Profession said this is not the first time it has been 
my good fortune to be at your hospitable board and I 
hope it will not be the last, and as a necessary corrollary 
of that statement I might be allowed to say that it is not 
the first time I have been asked to respond to this toast. 
I do not know how I can find new words to reply for the 
profession to which | have the honour to belong, and I 
am glad in a sense there is no necessity, because I see 
that this toast is signalled out as being at any rate of so 
much importance that it requires two people to respond 
to it. I shall throw over the responsibility to Dr. Niven. 
I always enjoy myself at your dinners. I am sure Dr. 
Niven will respond to the Medical profession in terms 
which are perhaps more appropriate to the dignity of the 
profession, aud that no one is more directly concerned 
with the work of the medica) profession than he is. 
It seems to me that from a casual observation | am 


The latter, I hope, are sacred to us in the truest and 
broadest sense. I am not going to pit a human being 
against a lower animal, but certainly the patient sub- 
mitted to either the medical or veterinary practitioner is 
the most sacred object with which he has to deal. There 
should be no distinction between us in points of this 
kind. I hope the distinction will rapidly disappear, and 
that we will go hand in hand helping each other. I[ am 
sure that I am only speaking what every member of the 
College, to which I happen to belong to my own advan- 
tage and to my very great pleasure, feels. I am confident 
1 am simply uttering in their name this definite statemet 
that anything we can do to, or anything in which we can 
advance the interests of your great profession, knowing 
as we do full well that we are advancing our own simul- 
taneously, we shall be most happy in every way to do. I 
should almost like to deal at some length on points of this 
kind but the toasts are very long. We have with us a very 
distinguished representative of your profession in the 
person of Professor Williams, who I know from past ex- 
perience has shown a very hearty co-operation in every 
true advance of veterinary and medical work. Let me 
first tender my expression of grateful thanks to Mr. 
Wolstenholme for the extremely kind terms in which he 
has alluded to the medical profession, and to equally 
accord my thanks to you for the acceptance of that toast. 
I thank you most heartily and cordially. 

Dr. Niven, Medical Officer of Health, Manchester, 
said : —“ I thank you very heartily for the munificent 
hospitality which you have given us to-night. We have 
had an excellent dinner and splendid company, and 
altogether we have enjoyed ourselves immensely. No 
doubt the bonds between the Veterinary and Megical 
Professions are getting very much closer in recent years. 
The former profession are now assailing those complex 
questions of preventive medicine with the same vigour 
and audacity which the latter profession have given to 
them. It is now about 20 years ago since two dis- 
tinguished medical men, respectively Dr. Villemar, and 
that very distinguished veterinary surgeou, Chauveau, 
between them sacceeded in showing that Tuberculosis 
was an infectious disease ; and although Koch has worked 
out the way, still we owe it very largely to the veterinary 
profession that the original discovery in that respect was 
made, and since then they have shown equal energy with 
the medical profession in tracking out the various ways 
in which consumption is conveyed, so that now we have 
come to the point where we must join hands in the pre- 
vention of that and many other diseases. The methods 
in the medical profession of cure are slightly different to 
the veterinary profession, but the preliminary aspects of 
disease are the same, and when [ was in Berlin last year 
I was much struck with the great advance the veterinary 
profession had made in that city. In Berlin all the cat- 
tle which are killed are taken to one common abattoir 


bound to admit that since Dr. Niven was appointed to 


his responsible position as Medical Officer of Health for | and there are subjected to the most rigorous veterinary 
this city there has been a notable diminution in the | criticism. If there is the slightest appearance of disease 
death rate. I wondered why it was there was a notable | the animal is sliced up into a number of small pieces, 
diminution in the death rate. Of course, I knew Dr. _ which are microscopically examined by girls. I hope the 
Niven’s responsibility, but it was not until Mr. Wolsten- time is not very far off when something of the same 
holme’s speech was audible to me that I really got an | scientific rigour will be applied to the food supply in 
absolute and accurate knowledge as to the true cause. I Manchester, for I think there is no way in which the 
bel | may have misinterpreted him somewhat, but I am per- | admirable training which veterinary surgeons now receive 
> | fectly certain of one thing that not only Dr. Niven,’ bat | could be better applied than in sécuring that the food 


the medical profession generally, have nothing but gvod 
to gain from an intimate association with those of our 
— brethren who deal with comparative patho- 
ogy and comparative medicine aud surgery. I regret 
that you have put this toast intu your list at all as a 
separate toast. I want to lead up to this point. Seriously, 
and apart from all banter, 1 hope the time will come 
when there will be no severance of the two professions. 
Surely we are departments of one great profession. 


There is no distinction, the distinction is in our patients. 


supply is good aad free from disease. I will content 
myself with again thanking you very heartily for your 
hospitality.” 

Dr. Deerrns said: I rise to propose the most impor- 
tant toast of the evening, that of “The Veterinary Pro- 
fession,” under rather unfortunate circumstances. First 
of all the compliment you have paid me in asking me to 

ropose this toast, which is the pleasantest to-night. 
There is no doubt that it is easier for me to speak of all 
that is admirable in the veterinary profession than if I 
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had to speak of my own profession in which I see a good 
many defects. The two professions are getting closer 
every day and this is the result of circumstances. We 
discover every day that those links which counect us are 
more and more important. The highest aim of the 
medical man is the prevention of disease. Preventive 
medicine is by far the highest branch, but we find every 
day that when .we want to prevent disease in man we 
have to prevent it in the lower animal because a great 
deal of disease is communicable irom the lower 
animals to man. Therefore we have to take advantage 
of the special knowledge of veterinary surgeons in order 
to help us to prevent contamination of human beings, 
and it isa matter of absolute necessity that the two pro- 
fessions should be closely united and, as Mr. Wolsten. 
holme has explained, the joint working of the two pro- 
fessions brings about most satisfactory results. There 
is no doubt that medical science itself has been very 
much adverse to the work of the veterinary surgeon. Mr. 
Wclstenholme has specially directed considerable atten- 
tion that the medical profession has been a great help to 
the veterinary profession, but if we look and consider a 
few of the most important diseases that afflict man you 
will find that the veterinary profession has added a con- 
siderable amount to our knowledge. Dr. Niven has 
mentioned tuberculosis as one of those diseases in which 
the veterinary profession has helped the medical pro- 
fession considerably. You will know that in 1865 Ville- 
mar in a most important and absolute manner demon- 
strated that tuberculosis was cummunicable from man 
to man, from man to animals, and from animal to animal. 
Chauveau is now sharing the highest scientific honours 
in France. I need not speak of glanders, anthrax, etc. 
in which we have worked jointly. It seems to me im- 
possible nut to speak of the labour which has been done 
by your profession otherwise than in terms of the high- 
est admiration, and I feel extremely proud that you 
should have given me the opportunity of expressing 
those feelings, though certainly my neighbours have 
done the same much more worthily and pithily than I 
can doit. I feel more than I have said. 

Mr. Huntina, President of the R.C.V.S., said, Mr. 
President and Gentlemen, one great advantage I have in 
replying is that it is purely an impersonal and unofficial 
reply which I have to make. I cannot help referring to 
the relative position of the veterinary and medical pro- 
fessions in the matter of preventive medicine, that we are 
absolutely indispensible to each other. We have found 
that in 1865 when this country was groaning under the 
affliction of the Cattle Plague, and when we, and we 
alone, directed the Nation how to overcome it, we got a 
temporary thanks for our work, a temporary acknowledge- 
ment and the country got the advantage of our work and 
they founded a State Department of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. What was the result? Slowly and gradually they 
have elbowed us out, slowly and gradually they have 

iven our work over to sailors, soldiers, and to clerks and 

iends of those who have friends in office. The Cattle 
Plague we stamped out, foot and mouth disease and 
pleuro-pneumonia we stamped out, and then the Board 
of Agriculture say “ This isan easy job, what do we want 
with these men’’? They take on swine fever. Un- 
fortunately, they do not know what they are doing. They 
= little attention to the veterinary advisers who were 

ft absolutely out in the cold. I say without hesitation 
the treatment of the veterinary profession by the State 
is one of the greatest injustices I know of. All 1 wish is 
that Mr. Herbert Gardner could have been present and 
to have heard these gentlemen speak of us. You in 
Manchester are favoured altogether. Your medical pro- 
fession works hand and glove with you, so also your local 
authority. You have a meat inspector. Here your cor- 
poration employs veterinary surgeons. In London they 
do with as little veterinary assistance as they possibly can 


I am sorry to say. The County Council employ a few 
men, but they have no veterinary advisers. I hope 
London will think as Manchester thinks. Gentlemen I 
thank you. 

Mr. Mason of Leeds, I can only echo the sentiments 
of the President of the R.C.V.S., and thank you most 
heartily for your hospitality, I endorse every word he 
says on the topic he has been on, and if we can only 
press home the arguments which he has given I am sure 
that we might do some good to our profession. 

Mr, Wa. Woops of Wigan, said, Mr. President and 
Gentlemen—I am not very sure whether in drinking to 
the succees of the Veterinary Schools our action of the 
last few years has contributed very much, or will contri- 
bute very much, to the success ofthe Schools. I am 
afraid we must acknowledge that the addition of a year’s 
study to the College curriculum, and to my mind ina 
far greater degree the immense leap we have takeu in 
placing the general educational examination of the 
veterivary student on a level with that of the Medical 
Profession—whether that will not considerably mili- 
tate against the success of some of the schools in the 
North, at any rate for the next two or three years. And 
speaking of veterinary schools brings up at once the 
memory of one of the principals of these schools, who 
has been with us from year to year for mauy years, viz: 
Professor Walley, who has been taken from us not very 
long ago. He was a personal friend of all of us, and 
whose friendship I valued very highly indeed. A man, 
perhaps not of the most brilliant parts but honest, ear- 
vest, painstaking, nothing seemed too much trouble for 
him to do—he was an everlasting worker. He deserved 
success. He alded lustre to our profession during his 
life and my only hope is that we may gain something 
from his death. I mean that if by it there comes about 
a union of those two schools in Edinburgh that all the 
profession will be benefitted thereby. Of course | can- 
not be expected to know anything of what is going on 
behind the scenes, but there cannot be as much smoke as 
there has been without some fire, and it must be that 
Professor Williams either has been approached, or at any 
rate will be approached, with a view to the amalgama- 
tion of those two schools, and I believe that [ am voicing 
the feeling of the profession in making a personal appeal 
to him not to allow any feeling of resentment to rankle in 
his breast owing to illtreatment he may have received in 
years gone by. That he will, if he can see the practical 
upshot to the union, look generously upon it. No one 
can accuse Professor Williams of want of pluck. A man 
who dared to defy an endowed school backed up by the 
powerful Corporation of Edinburgh when he thought 
they illtreated him, and commence a private school; and 
I think the practical sympathy of the profession was 
shown to Professor Williams. I hope these things may 
make him look more favourably. I will ask you gentle- 
men to drink to the success of the Veterinary Schools 
coupled with it the name of Professor Williams. 

Professor Wi1LL1aMs thanked Mr. Woods for the kind 
manner in which he had associated his name with the 
veterinary schools, and the members for the enthusiastic 
manner.in which they had drunk it. He endorsed every 
word which had been spoken by Mr. Hunting, President 
R.C.V.8., and thought it important that action should 
be taken at onco to guard the honour of the veterinary 
profession, but it must be done discreetly, when he felt 
sure they would obtain what they required. As to the 
amalgamation of the two schools in Edinburgh, referred 
to by Mr. Woods, there would be nothing on his part to 
arrest the movement. He would sacrifice anything to 
see a great schoolin Edinburgh. He thanked the mem- 
bers for their kindness. 

Mr. W. A. Taytor said :—“I confess to a feeling of 
great pleasure and honour in having my name associated 
with the proposition of the toast which has been placed 
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in my hands, and I enter upon the duty with some feel- 
ings of trepidation, not because my friendship with the 
chief officer of this Society has existed for a term exceed- 
ing a quarter of a century, but because | have that true 
sympathy with him that | feel I cannot say what | would 
of him in his presence. It seems difficult to extend to a 
man one’s feelings in speech in the presence of himself 
and others, though they be his well-wishers ; neverthe- 
less, when one is called upon to perform a duty, and such 
a duty as that of President of an Association like ours, it 
behoves every one of us who knows something of his 
chief officer to do his duty to the best of his ability 
The duties of president of an Association such as this sit 
lightly (and [ speak from experience) on no man’s 
shoulders, and however gracefu'ly he may bear the burden 
of them, the weight is nevertheless there. That anyone 
of us who knows Mr. Dacre could for a moment doubt his 
capacity to act in the forthcoming year to the entire satis 
faction of everyone of the members of this Suciety would 
be an impossibility. He is known amongst us, and 
not only amongst us as a society but throughout the pro- 
fession, as veing a most distinguished practitioner of 
veterinary medicine and surgery, and [ venture to assert 
that if we one and all emulated, or attempted to emulate, 
the good example that he has set us we should be none 
the worse for following him. I sympathise with him, 
and those members who are the most punctual in their 
attendance at the ordinary meetings of our society. L 
will also sympathise with him in the position he holds 
this year. 1 say those members who are punctual in 
their attendance, for, geutlemen, you must remember, and 
I appeal now to those gentlemen whose faces more often 
grace our festive board than whose presence we have 
the pleasure of receiving at our brsiness meetings, | ask 
those gentlemen in particular to remember that the 
President’s duty is to be present at all meetings of the 
association during his term of office, and | also venture 
to assert that it is equally the duty of every member of 
the association to be present at those meetings when he 
can. We may hold meetings and our president may be 
here but if he does not receive that support to which he 
is entitled he can only go home at the close of the dis- 
cussions with a heavy heart. Let us all, I say, fullow the 
bright example of our chief officer, and during the next 
twelve months endeavour by our own individual exer- 
tions to assist him in the duties he has consented to per- 
form for us. I think that every man, who has had any 
experience in the practice of his profession, must have 
learned something, and we must remember that it falls 
to the lot of no man, be he the greatest man living, to 
know everything, therefore, I urge that any man though 
his practice may not have covered many months may in 
that short time have come across a case which possibly 
may have puzzled older brains than his. Therefore, 
although we find that at our meetings when we have 
down a great gun to expound to us the latest theory of 
bacteriology, I say that often a young man, diffident 
though he may be, has the power if he will only exert 
himself to add his mite of interest and valuable know- 
ledge for the benefit of older practitioners. Let him not 
be daunted by the overshadowing presence of men with 
long titles and great names. hey are more to be feared 
in the abstract than in person, and [ feel sure that men 
who have risen to eminence in the respective depart- 
ments of medicine and surgery will be the first to 
encourage the application, attention, and prosecution 
of knowledge in the younger members of the profession. 
I ask you to rally round the chief officer of this society 
and make his duties less onerous and more pleasant 
during the ensuing 12 months. Gentlemen, I ask you 


to drink to the health of the president of this society, 


Mr. Dacre. 
Mr. Dacrg said:—“I am pleased to find that my 
friend, Mr. Taylor, did nut pour out upon me any great 


amount of eulogy, but that he referred to this Society 
of which I am the President, aud whose good I have 
sincerely at heart. I have been a member of this Society 
for a considerable time, and I do not think anybody can 
accuse me of doing anything that would be prejudicial to 
its welfare. 1 have been now three times President, and 
for some years Secretary, so that [ have done possibly 
my share of the work. I should like to see this Society 
in a more flourishing condition than it is, and in my 
address this evening I intimated the wish to see amungst 
us the younger practitioners, who are members of our 
Society. If that can be achieved, I think that this 
Society will begin a series of good work. If we brin 
forward subjects at our Quarterly Meetings that wi 
interest the members, subjects that when they see vur 
circular they will say, ‘ Why, [ had a case of this sort, and 
I shall be glad to go down and hear what this man 
with 30 years experience has to say about the disease, 
and possibly I may hear something to be of material ser- 
vice. Now although, as lL have said before to-night, 
intensely scientific subjects are good they are not the 
most beneficial. The subjects should be of such a 
practical nature that the younger members could consult 
with the older members when they were in a fix in the 
various cases they do meet, and must meet, when they 
first commence practice. 1 think if the work of the 
Society could be directed into that channel that would be 
one of the greatest benefits the Society could confer 
upon the profession generally, and I hope at some future 
time even in this year of my office, I am living in hopes 
of doing something towards that end, and if I can 
succeed [ shall be satisfied that I have done my dyty to 
the Society. As your principal officer, I thank yOu and 
Mr. Taylor, my very old friend, for the kind way in 
which he has spoken of me. I hope this will be the 
inauguratiun of better times for the Association.” 

Mr. J. H. Carter said 1 have great pleasure in pro- 
posing the next toast, which I think is one of the most 
important on the list and also one which, I am sure, the 
members of this Association will greet with enthusiasm. 
We are always pleased to see a goodly array of visitors 
around our festive board, and at all our quarterly meet- 
ings. I am especially pleased to see that we have 
amongst us a number of medical gentlemen, and from 
the remarks which have been made the necessity for a 
closer alliance with the medical profession must be patent 
tous. In fact when we come to consider the great 
advance which has been made in recent years in the study 
of human and animal pathology I think it behoves us to 
closely ally oursel:es wlth the medical profession and 
work hand in hand. At all times whether at quarterly 
meetings or annual meetings 1 am sure we extend the 
welcome hand to all visitors. I call upon you gentlemen 
to drink the health of the visitors coupled with it the 
names of Mr. Cooke and Mr. Butterworth. 

Mr. Cooke said, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen I thank 
you for coupling my name with the toast of the visitors. 
I am not altogether a stranger at these meetings. Some 
years ago I had the pleasure of attending them. I was 
pleased to see a fortnight to-night at our meeting in 
Yorkshire your representative, Mr. Faulkner, 28 also 
Professor Williams. I think meetings of this kind are 
not really patronised well by visitors. I think there 
ought to be more combination in connection with 
societies of this kiud. I thank you very much for coup- 
ling my name with the toast. 

Mr. Burrerworta said, Mr. President and gentlemen 
I am sure [ hardly know why my name should have been 
coupled with the toast because I am altogether outside 
the pale. I am in the law. 1 certainly have to deal with 
buth branches viz: medical and the veterinary profes 
sions. At the present time I am busily engaged in the 
mystery of tuberculosis and I can assure you that [ have 
gained more respect for, and I feel deeply indebted to, 
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the veterinary professiou than I ever did in my life, I £ 8. 
thank you very heartily indeed for your hospitality to- | Sir F. W. FitzWygram, M.P. 5 6b 
night. I have been very pleased to be amongst you, and | Dr. Fleming, O.B. = 33 
trust I may have the pleasure of being with you on some | J. Fraser, St. Albans | 
future occasion. H. Ferguson, Manchester 1 

Mr. DarweE.Lt.said he had great pleasure in proposing Thos. Greaves, Manchester 10 O 
the toast of “The Ladies” which was responded to by| J. Gold, Redditch ‘ Ee 
Mr. Chorlton, (Hon. Sec.) A. L. Gibson, Birmingham a 

| Stamford 1 1 

J.R.Green, Alfreton 

Matthew Hedley, Dublin 5 0 

rof. Hobday, London 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. T. Hopkin, Manchester 2 2 

R. Hughes, Oswestry 2 2 

The 209th general meeting of the Society was held in | J. Hall, Manchester 0 5 
the New Lecture Theatre of the College on Wednesday, ! H. Hall, Manchester 0 10 
February 27th, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. Farrant was in the| H. Kidd, Buxton 11 
chair. There were 59 members present. The minutes | Col. Lambert, C.B. se 2 2 
of the last meeting were read by the Assistant Secretary,| A. Lawson, Manchester 2 2 
and signed. J. Lawson, Manchester ace 2 2 

A letter received from the Lancashire Veterinary | Sam Locke, Manchester see 2 2 
Medical Association, was read by the Assistant Secretary, | F.C. Mahon, London ove 2 
with reference to the recent appointments by the Board | Prof. McCall, Glasgow dhe hak oe 
of Agriculture. Prof. Hobday proposed “That further | J. Malcolm, Birmingham 8 8 
consideration of the letter be deferred until the next | A. W. Mason, Leeds 8 
meeting.” The motion was seconded by Mr. Eadie and | W. J. Mulvey, London ... £4 
carried. G. G. Mayor, Kirkham ... 0 10 

Mr. Boyer read a thoroughly practical essay on “ The J. Macqueen, Loudon coe w» 6&6 
Housing of the Domesticated Animals,” illustrated by | J. B. Nesbit, Fence Houses eee oo 342 
means of lantern slides, and stable fittings. A large| W. Noar, Manchester see -- 010 
number of the gentlemen present took part in a discus- | H. Olver, Tamworth 5 5 
sion which followed its termiuation. A. Over, Rugby 2 2 

Water Bust, Assist. Sec. J. Parker, Birmingham 3 3 

_..._ | A. Prudames, Berkhampstead 1 1 

A. Peele, West Hartlepool oe 

i? Peele, J.P. Durham 2 2 

. Spooner-Hart, Calcutta 5 0 

| H.M. Stanley, Birmingham 2 2 

First List or Tailby, Birmingham 3 3 

C. Trigger, Newcastle, Staffs. ... 10 10 

s. d, | H. Thompson, Aspatria so 2 2 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ... 0 0 P. Taylor and Son, Manchester ... ® 
The Midland Counties Vet. Med. Association 0 S. Villar, Harrow sid -“_ 2 2 
The Central Veterinary Med. Society 0 Prof. Williams, Edinburgh 5 5 
The Lancashire Vet. Med. Association 0 G. Wartnaby, Burton-on-Trent ... 2 2 
T. E. Auger, Wymondham, 1 W Wocds, Wigan ab wes 2 2 
J. Abson, Sheffield, 3 J. B. Wolstenholme, Manchester 2 2 
J. Armstrong, Penrith, 10 A. W. Wheatley, Reading 5 5 
1 1 


Vet.-Capt.Appleton, A.V.D. 

E. Beddard, Wolverhampton, 
J. Blakeway, Birmingham, 
W. H. Brooke, Birmingham 


W.4H. Bloye, Plymouth, wee 
G. Buckley, Blackburn, on woe 
W. Carless, Stafford ge 
C. Cresswell, Bromsgrove we eee 


H. Collett, West Bromwich ain 

A.C. Cope, Board of Agriculture 

E. Coleman, Tooting 

J. Clark, Coupar Angus 

E. G. Crowhurst, Leamington 

J. H. Carter, Manchester — = 
C. Challinor, Pendlebury on eee 
H. D. Chorlton, Manchester ons 
H.J. Dawes, West Bromwich = 

Prof. Duguid, Board of Agriculture 

Thos. Dollar, London les 
Jno. A. W. Dollar, London 

W. Dacre, Manchester 

A. H. Darwell, Northwich 

Prof. Edgar, Dartford one 
G. Elphick, Neweastle-on-Tyne ... 
Edwin Faulkner, Manchester 


Prof. Wild, London 


Total £364 5 0 
Subscriptions should jbe forwarded to the Treasurer, 
Mr. F. W. Wragg, 17 Church Lane, Whitechapel, E. 
J. Macquern, Hon Sec. 
Royal Vet. Coll., Feb. 20, 1895. 


The Stock-owner and the Board of Agriculture. 


The protest entered Feb. 28th by the Yorkshire Veterin- 
ary Medical Society against the expected appointment of a 
layman as director of the Veterinary Department of the 
Board of Agriculture not only voices reasonably a pro- 
fessional grievance, but raises an issue of vital concern to 
British stock owners. We know nothing against Major 
Tennant’s qualifications, but whatever they may be it is 
not necessary to discuss them. The case for the a ae 
ment of a specialist, and a specialist of the very highest 
standing and weight, is so strong that the rumour of Mr. 
Gardner’s intention to disregard it has produced among 
those who are most concerned a feeling of genuine conster- 
nation. In the recent conflict between the Board of Agri- 
culture and the Colonial Office, touching the import of 
Canadian cattle, it was plain beyond question that nothing 
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saved the herds of Great Britain from a costly epidemic 
but the power of Professor Brown to speak with absolute 
authority, and his knowledge that upon the facts of diag- 
nosis observed by himself and others he was entitled to 
resist every kind of pressure which would have se: those 
facts aside. It would be nothing less than an affront to his 
great skill and his splendid services that the Board of Agri- 
culture should appoint a layman in his place. It would also 
be a crying injustice to a profession which of late years has 
spared no effort to improve its status and its usefulness. and 
a real peril to Britich agriculture.— Yorkshire Post. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


At Croom Petty Sessions, on 11th February, before 
Sir David Roche, Bart., and Mr. T. W. Browning, Dis- 
trict Inspector Gamble, R.I.C. prosecuted Mr. O. D. 
Coll, V.S., Limerick, for having, on January 28th, 
“caused, or procured, one horse, his property, to be 
cruelly ill-treated and abused.’’ 

Lieutenant Monkhouse, R.A., deposed that on the date 
named he saw the horse in au outside car at the Croom 
Hotel. The horse was almost covered with gall wounds 
and sores, against which the harness was chafing, and the 
shafts were smeared with blood. The animal had been 
driven from Limerick in this state. This evidence was 
corroborated by L:eutenant Lascelles, R.A. 

The defence was that Mr. Coll was not aware of the 
condition of the animal. 

Head Constable Meehan, R.I.C., deposed that Mr. Coll 
was fined £1 1s and costs at Bruff Petty Sessions on 
January 9th for cruelly abusing the same horse. 

The magistrates stated that this was a particularly bad 
case. They decided to fine him £2 and 153 costs. The 
driver of the horse (Michael O Shaughnessy) was fined 
5s and costs. Sir David Roche wished to publicly thank 
the gentlemen who had come forward to give evidence 
in the interests of dumb animals.—Limerick Chronicle. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETHICS V. PROGRESS. 


Sir, 

I have always understood from the pages of your 
valuable journal that you were an upholder of all that 
tends to elevate the status of our profession —a veritable 
champion. Ifa vulgar and demoralising advertisement 
for instance had unbappily appeared in any journal, my 
mind would have pictured you swooping down upon it 
like a veritable St. George slaying the Dragon. Has the 
demon influenza held you back, or were you sleeping 
when the following advertisement appeared in The 
Veterinary Record of the 2nd, viz., lmprover wanted. 

“ Handy young man wanted in country practice, must 
be good spayer, steady and respectable, and take charge of 
three horses with help, wages, etc.’’ 

The nation waits with strained ears, bated breath. and 
anxious enquiring mind for an explanation.—Yours 
sincerely, 

Beighton. Brown. 

{Perhaps an application to the publisher might relieve 


our correspondent’s state of tension. The Edi f 
own work to attend to.—Eb.}] e Editor has his 


THE PROFESSION AND THE BUARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
Sir, 
Allow me to most heartily congratulate yvu for stand- 


against the insane idea of turning the veterinary depert- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture into snug billets for 
broken down officers. It seems odd that men like Pro- 
fessor Brown, or who has held such positions as he has 
does not support with all his strength the appointment of 
young and competent vecerinary surgeons. I sincerely 
hope there are men enough in the profession to most 
strongly resent the appointment which appears to be 
contemplated. 

One of the moat unfortunate things in the veterinary 
profession is the lack of men who are financially able to 
stand up for themselves against the Board, the majority, 
I am afraid, being only too ready to do the dirty work 
for highly paid outsiders to reap the credit.— Yours, ctc. 

; J. Witson Barker, M.R.C.V.S. 
Colombo, Ceylon, Feb. 14, 1895. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—WILMSLOW CASE. 


I 

Mr. J. Roalfe Cox’s letter to your journal, dated 25th 
ultimo, under the above heading calls for a reply from 
me in order that I too may “ correct any erroneous impres- 
sions’ which your readers may conceive through perusal 
thereof. Personally, I regret exceedingly being obliged 
to ask your permission for space, and I desire to explain 
that I do so only because the subject is one of general 
importance to the profession. Mr. Cox complains that 
I took unfair freedom with his name at the Central 
Veterinary Medical xociety on the 7th ultimo. [ am 
sorry Mr. Cox holds this opinion, and I submit that my 
action is not open to this charge, inasmuch as it wgs Mr. 
(ox in his public capacity as a professional witness in an 
important test case having a distinct bearing in its 
decision upon the freedom of action and the responsi- 
bilities of members of the veterinary profession that I 
ventured to criticise, and not Mr. Cox in his private 
capacity. I have always understood that by an un- 
written law gentlemen who assume public responsibili- 
ties render themselves liable, nolens volens, to public 
criticism. Undcr these conditions I made reference to 
Mr. Cox’s action in the Wilmslow case, and bearing in 
mind the respect I have always entertained for Mr. Cox, 
and the high position, socially and professionally, that 
he occupies, I hope I need hardly add that it afforded 
me no pleasuse to have to bring his name forward when 
drawing the attention of the Fellows of the Central 
V.M.S. to what I considered an egregious breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette, and to the action taken against a 
highly respectable and deservedly respected member of 
our own body by an irresponsible society that is main- 
tained practically by public subscription. A 
Mr. Cox further complains that though he dined in 
my company at Reading, and travelled from thence to 
London with me, I never broached the subject to him; 
this it must be explained was after this same subject had 
been brought by myself before the members of the Royal 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association, and had, as I 
considered, been disposed of; I therefore fail to see 
wherein the advantage would lie for me to have re- 
opened the subject, and even’had it not been so, I hardly 
think that under the circumstances I was the one to start 
it afresh. Through the courtesy of the President of this 
Association, Mr. Cox received a special invitation to 
attend this meeting, it being understood that I was to 
introduce this subject, and it was thought in fairness to 
Mr. Cox that he should have the opportunity of offering 
a public explanation if he so desired. I have only to 
state, so far, that Mr. Cox did not deem it desirable to 
avail himself of this opportunity; at the same time 
Mr. Cox’s colleague in the Wilmslow Case, Professor 
Pritchard, was present in his capacity as a Member of the 
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ing up for the veterinary profession, and let all > 
sible and thinking veterincry surgeons go one and. all | 


R.C.V.M.A., and when I had com leted my statement, 
this gentleman requested the ident to appeal to the 
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meeting whether this subject should be further discussed ; 
thereupon Mr. James Simpson asked to be allowed to 
second the resolution I had submitted to the meeting ; 
but it was ruled that Professor Pritchard’s demand 
should be put before the members first; this was done, 
and though not half the members present voted either 
way, it was determined by a majority of five to two not 
to discuss the subject further. As Mr. Cox raised no 
objection tv the course taken by his colleague, it is fair to 
assume that he acquiesced in it, and I must leave your 
readers to draw their own conclusions as to the reason 
which prompted such a procedure. 

No doubt from Mr. Cox’s standpoint it woud have 
been better “to have allowed this case to pass into forget- 

ness’? but there are generally two sides to all ques- 
tions, whether of public interest or not, [ must therefore 
troable you with one or two facts which Mr. Cox has 
either overlooked or omitted to refer to in his letter of 
the 25th inst. J 

1st. The witnesses upon whose testimony Mr. Cox 
appears tu have relied were the officers of the Society 
and persons living in the neighbourhood. He does not 
refer to the evidence of the blacksmith, who put on a 
shoe the day the accident happened to the horse, nor to 
what he might have learned from the gentleman who 
had treated the case for three months--Mr. Cox’s pro- 
fessional brother Mr. Lomas. Nor does he refer to the 
fact that evidence for the defence proved conclusively 
that the horse had done the journey he refers to four or 
five times satisfactorily before this; that on this oc- 
casion he travelled better than on any previous one ; that 
the sole, frog and portion of the wall that had been re- 
moved in course of treatment was replaced by a new 
growth of the horn, so much so that the smith remarked 
that the next time he came he should put some nails in 
the new wall, farther, that on this very day that portion 
of the wall to which the shoe was attached by six nails 
was sufficiently strong to resist the force of knocking the 
shoe straight which the smith in putting on had got 
slightly across the foot in the first instance. 

Mr. Cox says “ My opinion is taken on the question of 
suffering in animals under given circumstances and of 
cruelty in causing same.”’ Granted!! a most execellent 
position to take and one well worthy of Mr. Cox’s high 
professional status; but did he on his own admission 
take the necessary steps to find out that this was a case of 
cruelty? He weut to “the Society’s officers and persons 
living in the neighbourhood” ; why, if he really desired 
to find ont the facts did he not go to the only person who 
could, from a professional standpoint, enlighten him on 
the subject, namely Mr. Lomas; I leave your readers to 
form their own conclusions. ; 

Mr. Cox does not tell you that the prosecution stated 
that Canker was incurable, and that it was impossible by 
any kind of force or violence to tear or detach the horny 
from the sensitive foot. Does Mr. Cox believe this? | 
cannot think that he has been in active professional work 
for the years he has withuut having had abundant prac. 
tical evidence that both these assertions are absolutely 
contrary tou facts ; and if so, why did he not openly state 
it in court, more especially as he must have been made 
aware by that time, if not before entering court, that this 
case was brought as a test case to determine the respon- 
sibility ur otheiwise of veterinary surgeons under such 
circumstances, cousequently that the position of his 

rofessional brother was, to say the least, precarious ! 
Mr. Cox’s responsibility to learn the absolute facts was 
under these circumstances doubly important. I would 
not justify a veterinary surgeon, any more than apy 
other person, in a case of real cruelty, but 1 maintain 
that before one veterinary surgeon exercises his influence 


mauds a much more searching investigation than Mr. 
Cox, on his own admission, gave to this particular case. 

That Mr. Lomas should have been selected as the butt 
of this enterprising society-—a man in small practice and 
of admittedly small means—is not to be wondered at; it 
is quite consistent with the never-failing principle of 
always gaining a case. To have tackled a vaterinary 
surgeon of means and position would not have suited the 
Society’s objects, as the prospect of gaining a verdict 
would not have been so favourable; moreover, the fact 
that the case had to be dismissed in consequence of the 
inability of the magistrates to agree, speaks for itself, for 
do not magistrates—paid ur unpaid—almost invariably 
give decisions favourable to the Society, and is not the 
evidence of veterinary surgeons for the defence more 
often ignored than heeded ? 

The latter clause of Mr. Cox’s letter is well worthy the 
consideration of every member of the profession, when 
he says that “I think and hope good may come out 
of this case if practitioners will but realise to themselves 
that protection is in their own hands.” Protection let 
me add means union for defence. It was by way of sug- 
gesting some action with this object in view that I 
brought this painful case before the two medical socie- 
ties referred to in this letter, certainly not with the idea 
of a personal wrangle with Mr. Cox or any one else ; and 
i only hope that the profession will awake to a sense of 
its own danger and in its own interests prove to the 
R.S.P.C.A., that union is strength.—Yours truly, 

J. Surc.irre- Hurnpat, M.R.C.V.S. 
Sussex Villas, Keusington, W. 
6th March, 1895. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
Sir, 

I was very pleased to see a letter in your last issue 
from Mr. H. Sessions, bringing to public notice the 
question of university education for veterinary surgeons, 

To take a prominent part in this possibility has been, 
and is, one of the aims of my life. The matter has been 
seriously considered for some years past, and four years 
ago I was privately consulted with a view to assist in 
drawing up a scheme for such degrees. I fur one, would 
willingly set an example to others and set to work and 
obtain a British university doctorship of veterinary 
medicine. It wil] interest Mr. Sessions and others to 
know, that the profession has powerful and eminent 
professors at some of our universities (I refer to two 
universities) who are as keen to obtain a veterinary 
degree for us, as we to gain it. To my knowledge during 
the past three years, it was urged on a certain university, 
whose name I cannot mention for obvious reasons, that 
she should move in this direction and in addition teach 
her students, but after due consideration it was found 
quite impossible fur want of fusids. 

There are always difficulties in starting new schemes, 
especially is it difficult to remove the prejudices of 
some of the distinguished but obstinate and all powerful 
governors at our older universities. They act no doubt 
from their past experience, and for what they consider 
the best interests of the university, and hesitate to start 
new ventures withcut an ample surplus of the “ sinews 
of war.” All the more reason why, if, as Mr. Sessions 
says, a Loudon university scheme gives special oppor- 
tunities for corporate bodies like ourselves, should we 
avail ourselves of them. 

We should form a representative committee, consisting 
of the present and past Presidents of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, the Council, Professors of our 
Veterinary Volleges, and representatives of our Veterinary 
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in bringing about a legal decision that iontenel. Poe | Societies, the Civil and Army Departments. In addition 


ostracism and professional ruin to a pro 
the onus of moral responsibility is very heavy, 
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favourably disposed tous. We should ask that veterinary 


degrees be granted on similar lines to those granted for 


medicine when it was a four years’ course of education. 
Veterinary examiners to the University would draw up a 
syllabus of requirements for her degrees. 
It may be thought by some, that to obtain a statute to 
enable a university to grant veterinary degrees would be 
but a stepping stone to a license to practice, but this I 
donbt very much. It would not be to the interests of an 
university to do so. We, as a body, are favourable to one 
uniform and legal qualification to practice, and indeed, so 
desirable is this principle that we are envied by some of 
our medical friends on that account. Now, the university 
who takes up veterinary degrees will require us as friends, 
to send our pupils and to recommend our younger mem- 
bers to her. e, some of us at any rate, will welcome 
her. She is therefore not likely to ask that her graduates’ 
be allowed to practice in virtue of her degrees. 
In Germany it was found advisable for the medical 
profession to cause the Government to ivstitute an 
examination to enable medical men to obtain govern- 
ment or public health appointments, and now-a-days, no 
matter what university degree he possesses, the medical 
man must pass the State’s examivation before he cau get 
these appointments. It is moreover in our own exper- 
ience that certain British aniversities have beev warned 
by the British Medical Council as to insufficiency of 
their examinations! It has been wished that such a 
state control would obtain in Britain, but the interests of 
our universities is much too influential for such a radical 
change. For several reasons then, and not the least 
being the power of the veterinary profession to influence 
its own students, the chance of any university ever 
desiring to disturb the monopoly of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons is very remote. Its work is done 
too well, its function is too important, and its impartial 
uniformity is a matter of praise and repute outside, as 
inside, the profession. Another reason why the univer- 
sity will pull with us is one all important to herself—viz. 
fees. If she examines, she will require fees—and the 
more the better. 
I may be pardoned for stating that last year I told 
robably the most influential member of the Scottish 
Dniversity Commission, that the first university to give 
us degrees will not only evrich its coffers with little or 
no outlay of her own, but would give herself an European 
reputation as being in the van of technical and profes- 
sional education, and would earn the gratitude and good 
will of a large section of a stock-owning country. j 
To us,—who will oppose such an advance !—There is 
not a member of the profession, from oldest to youngest, 
to whom I have spoken on the subject, who has not 
exclaimed to the effect—-“ That is just what we want.” 
I sincerely trust Mr. Sessious is mistaken in his sug- 
gestion that a few fellows R.C.V.S. might oppose the 
granting of a University degree on the ground that it 
might detract from the Kudos of the Fellowship! Even 
if 1t were possible, it need uot occur, for to take an 
analogous case in the medical professicn, the F.R.C.S. is 
considered the highest surgical qualification a surgeon 
can have, no matter what his University, Medical, and 
Surgical degrees. 
The following are some of its advantages to us :— 
1.—It will open the eyes of the lay public to. our 
educational merit, to our professional standard, and it 
will enable them to appreciate us as we have long 
deserved to be appreciated. We only want more pub- 
licity,—we want to show ourselves—we want to cope 


2.—It will improve our social position by bringing us 
more into contact with educated classes. I am of 
opinion, it will lead to less direct communication with 
the groom and servants, and more with the master of the 
house! I know of an eminent veterinarian who has 
learnt to see the advantages of University education so 
well, that he has sent his two young relatives to an 
University to obtain a degree before proceeding to a 
Veterinary College. : 

3.—It will bring a superior class of men to us— 
students of other faculties of the University will join us 
according as their interests and tastes urge them to seize 
the splendid opportunities for work, or for making a 
livelihood from our profession. 

4.—The opportunities it will afford the younger 
generation of forming pleasant friendships, and of seeing 
other spheres of action and work than their own. Some 
of us will seize opportunities for research and occupation, 
which may otherwise have been lost. If I may be 
allowed to give my own experience as having gone 
“through the mill,” I would state that some of the 
dearest, staunchest, and most influential friendships were 
formed by me during my ’ Varsity life. 
We as a profession have our interests to consider, and 
when the step is taken—for I venture to prophesy it will 
be taken—let us insist on no half measures. True, we 
shall be petitioners, but petitioners with dignity worthy 
of our calling! Edinburgh University has for some 
years granted a B.Sc. in agriculture—this is quite insuffi- 
cient for a profession like ours. We must petition for a 
faculty to ourselves, we must receive a doctorship of 
veterinary medicine, a bachelorship is insufficient of 
itself, but it might well be given as a junior degree or 
stepping stone to the D.V.M., just as the M.R.C. WS. is 
to the F.R.C.V\S. 
I am aware some of the advantages mentioned cap 
only be obtained from a teaching university, which is too 
much to ask for at first. Yet there is aothing impossible 
in affiliation of our veterinary colleges to the universi- 
ties! There are several recent instances of statutory 
colleges becoming part of an university. Most of the 
professors would be required by the teaching veterinary 
faculty of the university. Many, if not most of the pro- 
fessors would be glad of the change, if reasonable com- 
pensation was offered. To be practical, however, I 
submit a degree giving university is what we now require. 
It would be a feasible beginning. It would be optional 
to us. Its use or disuse would soon demonstrate its need 
or otherwise. 
Personally, | have no fear. I am sanguine, and will 
myself guarantee six candidates for academical honours 
the first examination. My services are at the disposal of 
avy committee or movement in this direction, and as J 
have some experience of university teaching and 
methods in Scotland, Ireland, and England, I might be 
able to help in this matter. 


In conclusion, [ will state, our ambitious young 


fellows will find ways and means to avail themselves of 
such degrees, aud they will never regret it.—I am, sir, 
yours faithfully, 


A. J. Hastam. 
Newbridge, March 5th, 1895. 


Communications, Books anp Papers RECEIVED :—Messrs. 


J. Wilson Barker, F. J. Taylor, F. W. Somers, W. Brown, 
A. J. Haslam, T. J. Simpson. 


Anti Humbug.” 
Tuson’s Veterinary Pharmacopewia, The Manchester Guardian 


with our feliow creatures—the fittest will survive! As 


@ result, our opinions will be sought on hygienic and 
public health questions, which until now have been 
allotted to the medical profession for want of knowledge 
that the veterinary profession is specially qualified 


Original articles and reports should be written on one 


side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


Comm 


therein—e.g., dairy, meat, abbattoir, inspections, &. 


unications for the|Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 


Road, 58.W 
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